









VoLUME XXV. 


SCHUMANN. 


A shattered rainbow falling in flakes; 
A bird song heard through a thunder roar; 
The laugh of a child, as a rough wave breaks 
In stormy tumult upon the shore. 


The tuneless voices of men at strife, 
Mingled and jangled in wild unrest; 
Harmony lost in the chords of life, 
Then a sweet low voice, ‘‘ It is best, it is best.” 


The scintillant sheen of a myriad stars, 
Tossed on the waves of a restless stream; 
The broken spray on the groaning bars, 
A rain of gems in a lightning gleam. 


Muscatine, la. Evuis Parker BuTLer. 


STRADELLA.* 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY ALYS HALLARD. 


T was in 1680 at Venice. Stradella, who had risen from 

the ranks, had, through his wonderful talent as a mu- 

sician, been appointed by the Republic to the post of com- 
poser, with a fixed salary. 

Thanks to the success of his oratorios, his requiems, and 
his various melodies, his name was known throughout Eu- 
rope, whilst in his native land, amongst his own people, 
living in perpetual sunshine, imbued as they were with 
poetry and art, Stradella, now in his very prime, was looked 
upon as a veritable god. 

The wealthiest and most aristocratic families considered it 
an honor when the much courted musician deigned to make 
his appearance under their roof, and some of the most beau- 
tiful patrician women in Venice had lost their hearts com- 
pletely to their adored idol. 

Invitations, which were more like prayers, poured in upon 
this lion of the day, but Stradella remained unmoved, and, 
much more frequently than not, declined to meet the ad- 
vances proffered him. 

One only of the aristocrats of Venice had succeeded in 
persuading the young artist to cross the threshold of his 
palace twice a week, in order to give singing-lessons to his 
daughter, Ortensia. It was undoubtedly a risky experi- 
ment, and the father soon had cause to regret his short- 
sightedness. 

With all the enthusiasm and the inexperience of her nine- 
teen years the lovely Heloise was fascinated by the hand- 
some Abeilard, and knowing perfectly well that their mutual 
love was hopeless, the young couple found a way to escape 
together unseen, and rowing off in asmall boat they em- 
barked on a ship which was bound for Rome. 


Il. 


When the Count Piguaver discovered the flight of his 
daughter he vowed vengeance on the man who had thus 
betrayed his confidence. Without delay he at once went 
to one of the squares of Venice, where, at all hours of the 
day, were to be found, lying on the pavement basking in 
the sunshine plenty of lazy, good-for-nothing fellows. These 
idlers, as a rule, were ready at a moment's notice to become 
assassins. The only incentive which they ever needed was 
the sight of gold. Count Piguaver chose two of the rough- 
est and most brutal-looking men he could find. At a sign 
from him they followed him to an unfrequented part of the 
city, and there he laid before them his plans, and they ac- 
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cepted his offer. He proposed to give them fifty golden 
ducats before they started for Rome and three hundred more 
when they had accomplished the deed he required of them. 

With that smile peculiar to Italians (whether they may be 
offering you holy water or a cup of poison) the two brigands 
each raised their one hand to take the oath which Count 
Piguaver demanded of them, whilst with the other they 
received the gold he held out. ‘‘ You may depend on us,” 
said one of them with another smile, ‘‘ we are perfectly well 
up in our business,” and then with a quick step they made 
off. 

The patrician felt relieved when this was so far settled, 
and he consoled himself with the thought that he would so 
soon be able to have his revenge. * * * 

Acting on the instructions they had received, the two ban- 
dits hired a boat and went as far as Ancéne. From there 
they took horses and set out in the direction of Rome. 

Changing their mount at every village, after refreshing 
themselves at the inn where they put up, they crossed the 
plains which separate the Adriatic from the Apennines. It 
required all their boldness and intelligence to be able to reach 
their destination in safety, for there were plenty of men of 
their own stamp roaming about the mountain passes and 
lonely valleys which they had to traverse on their way to 
the Eternal City. 

When once they had arrived in Rome they had not much 
difficulty in finding out the abode of the fugitives. The 
whole city was in a state of excitement about Stradella’s new 
oratorio selections, from which he was to sing the following 
day in one of the most frequented churches. The swan 
then would sing his dying song to them—his murderers. 


The next afternoon, about four o'clock, the two Venetians, 
after passing by the stately walls of the Coliseum, came out 
into the square by the church of St. Jean de Latran. 

In those days during Easter week the whole city was 
present at the various religious festivals, so that even these 
hardened ruffians were impressed on entering the church at 
the spectacle before them. 

There was only a dim light in the nave as they entered, 
and the high-vaulted archways looked most imposing. The 
huge pillars and the statues, which at other times are re- 
flected on the polished mosaic pavement, were draped with 
black. On the high altar only were the wax tapers burning, 
whilst from the choir right to the very doors a dense crowd 
was waiting with all reverence for the ceremony to com- 
mence. 

There was some excitement also mingled with the devo- 
tion, for everyone was looking forward to hearing the mar- 
velous Stradella himself. The idea of the bandits at once 
had been to find the best and safest plan for the accomplish- 
ment of their deed. They posted themselves near a low 
door in the wall, at the back of a pillar. This door led to the 
organ, and as it was by it that the artistes would have to 
come out the assassins could not fail in their purpose. 

lV. 

Suddenly a low, solemn, and sustained peal of the organ 
was heard, and at the sound the whole congregation, with 
one accord, bowed their heads. The choristers, the cardinals, 
and the priests in their white surplices and violet stoles ap- 
peared near the altar. 

One of the priests intoned a phrase to which the assembly 
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responded by another one, and then a kind of thrill passed 
through the audience,’such as is often felt when some celeb- 
rity is about to appear. 

A prelude by the orchestra came next, an exquisite pre- 
lude, harmonious, soothing, and slow. * * * Thenrang 
out one wonderful note, sung by a human voice—this was 
Stradella—and the whole assembly held their breath in ec- 
stasy as the sound vibrated and echoed through the lofty 
aisles of the church. 

It was as though the very instruments feared to drown 
such heavenly singing, for they gradually died away, and 
Stradella’s voice alone was heard attacking the phrases clearly 
and vigorously. It rose and fell, went back to the first mod- 
ulations, and repeated them with an inexpressible charm. 
Fascinated both by the mystic words and the perfect inter- 
pretation of the wonderful music the Romans were en- 
thralled, and even the two Venetians behind their pillar were 
moved in spite of themselves. Their first impulse had been 
to seize their daggers firmly under their cloaks, but gradu- 
ally the tranquillity of the whole scene and the languor of 
the music had had its effect, and even on them. 

V. 

Stradella’s singing continued, and as it developed it was 
no longer as at the beginning, like the gentle sea-breeze or 
like the stream which flows through the meadows, or the 
guitar of the troubadour on a summer's evening. 

No! it was more like the wind as it sways the tops of the 
pine trees, or the torrent rushing down the steep mountain 
sides, or the war-cry of the soldier. 

The development had been so gradual and so skillfully 
worked out, and the sentiments had succeeded each other 
so naturally, that the whole audience had unconsciously fol- 
lowed its guide right to the sublime heights of his inspira- 
tions and his fantasies. 

He went on and on until the whole epic poem of Chris- 
tianity was represented, and one was in a world where saints 
and demons, the holy and the damned, were surging before 
one’s mental vision. Not to have yielded to the fascinating 
influence of this marvelous music, with all its superb muse en 
scene, these very bandits must have been neither human 
nor—lItalian, and with their inborn artistic temperament and 
ready susceptibility it had been too much even for them. 

Involuntarily they had both replaced their daggers in the 
sheaths, and they now listened eagerly, hanging on each 
note. * * * Next came what sounded like the rolling of 
thunder, and immediately after a succession of the most 
delicate trills, now light, staccato, scarcely touched, and then 
vigorouly attacked, wonderful, a perfect fury of notes—and 
suddenly a magnificent pause, and the voice breaking forth 
once more, slowly, solemnly—to die away into a vague 
murmur, 

The voice was then silent, giving time for the guilty con- 
science within to meditate, and then all at once the organ 
broke forth with the holy wrath of God, the supplications 
of the angels, and the jealous cries of Lucifer and his attend- 
ant spirits. 

Stradella now came in again, his voice first full of passion, 
and then remorse. He was Moses now, the representative 
of God here below. His song rises again, becomes stronger, 
continues its flight, and leaves earth for the realms above, 
pauses again, and then bursts out in one magnificent, almost 
superhuman, finale. It was over—and the whole assembly, 
as though thunderstruck, remained in their places with heads 
bowed low in awful reverence, ready to sacrifice their very 
life to gain Jehovah's pardon. * * * 

In spite of their impassible pride and their savage avarice, 
the two paid assassins of the Venetian patrician had felt their 
knees bend in spite of themselves. Speechless they looked 
at each other. * * * ‘*What can this God be?” they 
were both saying to themselves, and involuntarily one of 
them laid hold of the other as though to strengthen his com- 


panion against the invisible power which had thus over- 
whelmed and humbled them. 

The very idea of striking their victim had gone. It was 
they, on the contrary, who, seeing nothing but destruction 
before them were struggling now at the thought of the yawn- 
ing gulf near which they were standing. * * * 

There was a long silence, and the very souls of the whole 
assembly were plunged in all the anguish of the supreme hour 
of death; and then * * * an accompaniment of the 
most infinite sweetness pierced the terrible silence, and the 
voice of Stradella in his part of the repentant soul interpreted 
the joy of the heart's return to God. * * * With one 
accord a murmur of relief passed through the assembled 
people, and tears of gratitude rose to all eyes. 

Forgetful of their faults and of the divine vengeance, the 
threats of which they had only just heard, the whole multi- 
tude was consoled and fortified. Joy sprang up again in all 
hearts and showed itself on all faces, and, most remarkable 
phenomenon of all, the bandits, whom fear had not dis- 
armed, yielded at once to Love. 

Suddenly they had a kind of intuition of all that the 
had lost hitherto. They compared the Count Piguaver wit 
Stradella, and they felt proud to think that they could save 
this wonderful singer's life. All these thoughts passed 
through their minds, and, strangely enough, without any ex- 
planation to each other, one of them said: ‘‘We must 
warn him!" When the congregation had left, Stradella came 
out through the little door accompanied by his wife Ortensia. 
Seeing the two men approach he immediately put his hand 
in his pocket, thinking they were beggars. 

They advanced and told him of the miracle that his voice 
had wrought, and warned him of the plots which Piguaver 
would no doubt lay for him. Deeply moved by the story 
and by their evident sincerity, Stradella insisted on the two 
bandits letting him provide for them until they should find 
an honest way of earning their living. Stradella’s voice and 
genius had saved his life, just as in times gone by the 
Athenian prisoners at Syracuse saved their lives and gained 
freedom by reciting the speeches of Euripides. 

ANDRE CHADOURNE. 


ESTHETICAL EDUCATION.* 
PROF, GEO. M. HAMMELL. 


HOUGH it is more blessed to give than to receive—ac- 

cording to the canons of ethics—it is as blessed to re- 
ceive as to give, ’ccording to the canons of esthetics. That 
is to say, the artist aims to create a pleasure of reception 
which shall equal the ecstasy which he himself experienced 
in the processes of creation. Indeed, if all the stories of 
genius are true, the artist is the representative of the highest 
ethical as he is the exponent of the highest esthetic stand- 
ards; for he brings to his world, not the genetic, crude proc- 
esses, but the consummated ideal product. He has not 
saved himself that he might save others. He has suffered 
that he might lead others into that mystic and all-environing 
kingdom of the true, the beautiful, and the good, to which, 
however, only those who are true of spirit, beautiful of soul, 
and good of heart are ever admitted. 

Art is resurgent. It flows out from life. It returns to life. 
The great ‘‘ music " flows out of the great life, and returns 
to it; contributes to great life. Fully, deeply interpreted, it 
is culture, not only of the esthetic faculty, but of the ethic 
life. Such a musical composition as Liszt's ‘‘Les Preludes,” 
for example, is itself a definite exponent of life. ‘‘ What is 
our life?’ says Saint James. ‘‘It is a vapor that appeareth 
for a little time, then vanisheth away!”’ If that were all that 
revelation has to say it would add nothing to hope; it is 
materialism. But science says—science supplementing reve- 
lation—‘‘ The vapor vanishes, disappears from sight; but it 





* Western Christian Advocate, by permission. 
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only changes form.” Lamartine, viewing life from another 
int, says: ‘‘Life is a succession of preludes to that un- 
wm song. whose first solemn, note is sounded at death.”’ 
Liszt, appropriating this idea, expresses. it in a, symphonic 
poem, whose motives. are few and: simple—a composition in 
which expressiveness ranks highest in qualitative analysis ; 
formal beauty, lowest; originality, thematic work, and or- 
chestration being only one point below the quality of express- 
iveness. 

What are the qualities of formal beauty, originality, the- 
matic work, expressiveness, orchestration, and pleasingness ? 
These all inhere in the symphony—as, in a lower degree, 
they inhere in the sonata—which bears the same relation to 
the symphony that an etching bears toa painting. They are 
defined by C. B. C. in his ‘‘ Definition of Qualities and Char- 
acterization of Symphony.” 

The masters of symphony are Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saens, Schubert, Liszt. These were 
masters of life. 1 think of no other men who, in the same 
degree, enter into the deep places of existence; who feel 
more profoundly, more sincerely; who suffer more keenly 
or enjoy more intensely. Think what life was to the mighty- 
souled Redhouen, the Shakespeare of the tone-world! Think 
what Beethoven is to life! | have read Emma Lazarus's 
splendid poem—story of his tragic career; | have read Stath- 
am's story of the man, of whom one who knew him said, 
‘| never saw a more childlike mind in union with so much 
power and pride,”—a man of such sensitive and exalted 
ideals of chastity that he never remained, if he knew it, in 
the same room with a libertine—the great Beethoven, the 
Goethe of music! 

To study the lives of these master composers as the media 
through which they interpreted life—through which the tone- 
world revealed itself—(as the truth-world revealed itself 
through Moses, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jesus, John, Luther, Wesley, 
Santa Teresa, Madame Guyon) is itself an education. | touch 
these men through those ideal forms in which their thought 
became incarnated. They touch me. | become conscious 
of them. 

To attain the fullest measure of such sense | need a train- 
ing in the art of listening; for music appeals, first of all, to 
the ear. The ear must be trained; but, first, the soul must 
be taught what to expect; what to anticipate; how to corre- 
late; how to receive the parts and co-ordinate them in the 
unities of the composition. The uninitiated can not think 
aught of the qualities of the symphony unless they shall be 
given the analysis of the symphonic elements. 

So of the oratorio—its qualities are nobility, spontaneity, 
sublimity, beauty—the qualities of religious history. Of this 
class of compositions the authors are the noble souls of Spohr, 
Cavaliere, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Beethoven— 
men whose presence radiates influences such as proceed from 
the sublime personality of the ancient Hebrew prophets. 

I can not forget a May evening when, for the first time, | 
heard Mendelssohn's ‘‘Elijah."”. One who is now among the 
‘‘spirits of the just made prefect” was at my side. Through 
windows, far aloft, we could see the sky—the sky luminous 
with the glory of the sunset; then solemn with the shining of 
the stars. Again and again | seem to see those stars, and to 
hear the mighty voices of the ‘‘Elijah.” 

It is a step down, nearer the common life, the sensuous 
life, to the opera. The characteristic names of this class are 
Donizetti, Gounod, Wagner, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Von 
Weber, Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck, Scarlatti, Lulli, Peri. There 
is depth of life in the opera, for it deals with love, which in 
all of its phases takes hold of the essences of life; but the 
opera is not so sublime as the oratorio. It is the drama of 
life; with God and the moral law imp/icit—not explicit. 

The work which these men have done is of such consum- 
mate perfection and power, and on such high levels, that 
Walter H. Pater, the king of modern esthetics of the best 
type, says: ‘‘ The art of music most completely realizes the 
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artistic ideal, the perfect identification of form and matter. 
In its ideal, consummate moments, the end is not distinct 
from the means, the form from the matter, the subject from 
the expression; they inhere in and completely saturate each 
other; and to it, therefore, to the condition of its perfect 
moments, all the arts may be supposed constantly to tend 
and aspire. Music, then, and not poetry, as is so often sup- 
posed, is the true type or measure Of perfected art.’ 


RULES AND REASONS FOR CORRECT 
SCALE-FINGERING.* 
By ERNST HELD. 
[ Concluded. ] 
Table 111. Major Scales in Sixths. 


HE third (3d) finger of the finger-pair (?) in the right hand 
and (}) in the left hand falls on: 


* 4 > ) > 5 5 4 4 4 5 ; 
: - 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 2 1 
Right hand...... E|E |B Fe C#G#G%G# A\ A Ab Ab 
Scale Of ......2... C'G:D‘A‘E'B \F# C# F Bh tip Ab 
Left hand......... G G|G G#G#G#G% GE C F Bh EDP 
* 2 1 1 2 1 1 2 2 1 4 4 
; > ‘ 4 5 3 4 5 ‘ 
See explanation under Table | 
+ * + 


Table IV. Minor Scales in Sixths. 


The third (3d) finger of the finger-pair (}) in the right 
hand and (}) in the left hand falls on: 


+ 5 | 6 5 5 3 3 3 3 4 4 ; 
4 4 ; : 





2 2 2 , 1 1 1 1 1 1 , 
Right hand...... D Ep Bp F| E| B F#.C# EB) Ag Ab Ab 
Scale of........ . ..C'/G!D\ AE! BFE C# FIBb Eb Ab 
Left hand.......... BE F#/C# AE | G G#G# EE At F ED 
. ithe ahh 
See explanation under Table | 
* * * 


IV. RULES FOR THE FINGERING OF CHROMATIC SCALES IN 
MINOR THIRDS. 


A. The usual fingering of these scales depends upon the 
division of the keyboard in groups of two and three black 
keys. 

The third (3d) finger in the finger-pair (3) of the right 
hand and (3) of the left hand, falls 
in the right hand ) { lower ) black key of the groups of 
inthe lefthand 4 { upper } twoand three black keys. 

B. Chopin employs a different fingering. 

The fifth (5th) finger in the finger-pair (?) of the right hand 
and (1) of the left hand, falls 


n the 


in the right hand + below 
(ascending) the groups of 
in the left hand two and three 


immediately < 
(descending) J . above } black keys. 

After the finger-pairs (?) r. h. and (3) |. h., Chopin uses the 
finger-pairs (3) and (3) respectively, and on the groups of the 
two neighboring white keys B C and E F, he employs the 
finger- pairs (?)-(#) r. h. and (4)-() L. h. in succession. 


* + * 


*All rights reserved. 
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Table V. C sbromatic Scales in Minor Thirds. 


~ Right band. ‘ 
1. Usual fingering: 


2. Chopin's fingering : 











Left hand. 
1. Usual fingering: SEs 
2. Chopin’sfingering:| 3 3} 3 3 








V. RULES FOR THE FINGERING OF CHROMATIC SCALES IN 
MAJOR THIRDS. 


A. The usual fingering of these scales depends here also 
on the division of the keyboard in groups of two and three 
black keys. It follows the same rule as given for the chro- 
matic scales in Minor Thirds under IV., A. 

‘B. Chopin uses alternately the finger- pairs ({) and (3) of 
the right hand and (2)-(}) of the left hand, and on the groups 
of the two neighboring white keys BC and E F, he omy 
as ye iined before under IV., B, the finger-pairs (})-({) 














r. h. and (3)-(4) Lh. in succession. 
* * 
Table VI. Chromatic Scales in pen et Thirds. 
“Right band. ry 
1. Usual fingering: | 4$ § $ 3%? 38 % 3 7 3 ? 3 
2. Chopin’sfingering:; ¢ § § § § $3737: 7? i 
a | of, . 
if ia oe 
Left hand. - 
| 
1. Usual fingering: | 2433233223323 23 
2. Chopin’sfingering:| 4 3 § 434343 34% 4. 
* * * 


VI. RULES FOR THE FINGERING OF THE CHROMATIC SCALES IN 
MAJOR AND MINOR SIXTHS. 


For both kinds, major and minor, the same rule applies, 
namely : 

The finger-pairs (+)-($) of the right hand and (2)-(}) of the 
left hand a/ternate, except at the two successive Sixths which 
have the two neighboring white keys B C and E F at the top 
or bottom, and which Sixths are fingered with the finger- 
pairs (?)-(?) of the right hand and (})-(3) of the left hand. 


* * * 


Vil. GENERAL RULES FOR THE FINGERING OF SCALES IN OCTAVES. 


With reference to this subject, | can not do better than to 
quote from Theodore Kullak’s admirable ‘‘ Method of Oc- 
taves”’ the following paragraphs: 

‘‘A normal fingering for octave scales, such as exists for 
the simple scales, is wholly out of the question. 

‘“‘In playing staccato, all octaves, whether upon white or 
black keys, may be played with the rst and 5th fingers, if the 
elbow but retains its position unchanged; * * * but | 
hold it to be useful to transfer to staccato playing the same 
fingering which /egato playing requires, namely : 

‘a. In strict /egato playing, endeavor to change on the 
white keys the 4th with the 5th fingers continually. 

‘*b. Ina less strict legato, take all white keys with the 1st 
and 5th fingers, and single black keys with the 4th finger, 
changing fingers however, when several black keys occur 
in succession 

‘‘c. If a white key succeeds a black key, or vice versa, 
pli ty the black key always with the 4th finger. 

‘The use of the 3d finger in conjunction with the thumb 
secures in many cases the most serviceable fingering ; unfor- 
tunately, however, it is not practicable for all hands.” 


HOPE GLENN. 


T= Sketch, a large illustrated magazine published in Lon- 
don, has recently given its readers a full-page portrait of 
Madame Hope Glenn, the American Contralto, together 
with an interesting interview, a part of which we repro- 
duce: 

‘‘And what led you to become a professional singer?” 

‘*Greatly, | fancy, owing to my own determination, and 
an intense love of music. assed an ideally happy child- 
hood, with the best father a mother in the world, but we 
lived in a very out-of-the-way place. Any kind of musical 
tuition was difficult; so, at last, with great reluctance and 
hesitation, my parents allowed me to go to Chicago in order 
to take lessons from the great singing-teacher, Mr. F. W. 
Root. My mother still looks back,” continued Madame 
Hope Glenn, ‘‘to the day when she made up her mind to 
let me leave home as the most trying moment, to her, of my 
professional life. 

‘‘Ineed hardly tell you,” she added, after a short- pause, 
‘the feelings of the little country girl when she, for the first 
time, saw an opera performed. My first professional en- 
gagement occurred in Chicago, and | went on at a moment's 
notice to take a well-known singer's place in a concert, this 
leading to my being afterwards offered an engagement in a 
great church choir at six hundred dollars per annum. Mr. 
Root, to whom | consider | owe not a little of my later suc- 


_cess, persuaded my parents to allow me to come to Europe. 


‘**Once in Paris, | became a pupil of Madame Viardot, who 
proved, not only a most valued teacher, but a kind friend. Of 
course she had her peculiarities; she would never take as a 
pupil any girl whose voice was not already well posed. 
When she found that this was lacking, she handed her over 
to her sister-in-law to be grounded. Mr. Root saved me 
from this intermediate stage, and | spent two delightful 
years with, | suppose, one of the best teachers of singing 
the world has ever known. Madame Viardot scarcely ever 
uttered a note, and | never heard her sing even one verse of 
a song, but she took unending trouble with her pupils. | 
keep preciously the quaint little manuscript books filled with 
the exercises which she wrote for me during my lessons. She 
wrote these out for each pupil she taught, modifying the ex- 
ercises—written exquisitely neatly in pencil—for each voice.” 

‘*Were you studying with a view to opera ?”’ 

‘Yes; like most young vocalists, my dream was to be- 
come an operatic singer, and with this end in view I studied 
every classical and modern operatic score with Madame 
Viardot. It was in defference to her counsels that | went to 
Milan and became a pupil of the famous Lamperti, the Mas- 
ter, you will remember, of Albani and many other great 
singers. He was,” added Madame Glenn, laughing, ‘‘a 
most extraordinary man, utterly ignorant of French, or any 
other foreign language. He could not even speak Italian 
properly, but mumbled a kind of patois known only to him- 
self. Again, he was incapable of singing a single note. Yet 
the way he taught his pupils to produce their notes was 
remarkable, and an hour spent with him was as good as a 
play. | sang thirty nights in Italy, and that,” concluded 
Madame Hope Glenn, ‘‘made me understand the gigantic 
difficulties which stand in the way of every would-be opera- 
singer. I had also long loved sacred music, and it was that 
which led to my making my first visit to England, the home 
of oratorio.’ 

‘‘And have you never regretted giving up operatic work?” 

‘‘No, indeed! _| have been, and am, thoroughly satis- 
fied and happy. Thanks to a number of good introductions 
given me by Madame Viardot, | found, on my arrival in 
London, a host of friends. Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, the now Sir Joseph Barnby, Mr. Manns, Sir Charles 
Halle, and last, not least, the late Sir Frederick and Lady Pol- 
lock, were one and all most good and kind. I made my 
debut one Saturday at the Cr nye Palace, and two days later 
sang at a Monday ‘Pop.’ It was about this time that Sir 
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Julius Benedict foresaw what was going to occur. He said 
to me, ‘True success will not come to you for three years. 
The first year your singing will attract favorable but slight 
attention; the second year people will remember your name; 
the third year they will look forward to hearing you again 
and again.’ And what he said came to pass in exactly the 
order he had promised.” 

**! believe, Madame Glenn, that you are one of the few 
who can boast of having had a lesson from Jenny Lind?” 

‘‘Yes; our acquaintance came about in a curious fashion. 
You know her husband was conductor of the Bach Choir, 
and she used to sometimes sing in the chorus, while | was 
soloist. 1 was, naturally, eager to make her acquaintance. 
One day a friend took me to call on her, warning me to ex- 
pect nothing, for she was shy, reserved, and rarely took to 
new acquaintances. To my surprise she asked me to come 
and practice Bach with her, and | shall never forget an inci- 
dent that occurred the second time | saw her. Before going 
on to Madame Lind-Goldschmidt’s house, | had been spend- 
ing half an hour with Mrs. Playfair, who presented me with 
a bunch of beautiful Neapolitan violets just arrived from 
Italy. | pinned them in the front of my dress, and went off 
to keep my appointment with Jenny Lind. Scarcely had | 
been shown into her room when the door opened and she 
appeared. Suddenly her eyes flashed, and, springing for- 
ward, she gripped hold of my throat, and tore the violets 
out of my dress, crying, ‘Child, do you wish to ruin your 
voice?’ I was frightened out of my wits, for | did not then 
know how injurious were the effects produced on the voice 
by any kind of blossom.” 

‘‘And had Madame Lind any special method differing 
from those of other singers you have known?” 

‘‘She thought a great deal of what she styled singing 
naturally. Bach was her idol, and his Christmas Oratorio 
her favorite among his works. As to singing naturally,” 
proceeded Madame Glenn, ‘‘of course the effect produced 
should be that; but every register has in it some defect 
which can only be remedied by art and practice. Nowadays 
critics have been educated to a kind of perfection, and ex- 
pect to get it in any singer who has pretensions to a really 
good or well-trained voice.” 

‘*] suppose you now find it unnecessary to practice?” 

‘*No, indeed; a singer must not give up that important 
portion of her work. Practice is to the human voice what 
oil is to a machine—it prevents the works getting rusty 
and keeps everything in good working order.” 

‘*One last word, Madame Glenn. How is it we have 
lately heard, in every sense, so little of your” 

The sweet singer smiled sadly. ‘‘The last six years of my 
life have been so overwhelmed by sorrow that | have had 
no heart to put the necessary spirit and enthusiasm into my 
work; and yet | am absolutely devoted to my profession, 
and | now hope that the future will see me once more able 
to throw myself, heart and soul, into my work.” 


WHAT IS PHRASING ? 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 
{ Concluded ] 


| PLACE the degrees of musical appreciation at four: 

First, a pleasure in simple melody, resting upon natural 
harmonies, such as people's songs all the world over, and 
the dance forms, bright and sparkling rhythms, etc. 

Second, the development of musical ideas upon musical 
principles, as when we have variations upon a theme, or a 
musical subject developed thematically, as in a fugue. This 
latter kind of pleasure contains in it often much of the kinds 
I shall have to mention later, but there is a pleasure in fol- 
lowing the changes and modifications of musical motives, as 


when the orchestra brings out the same motive with differ- 
ent harmony and tonal coloring. 

Then, third, there is the suggestion of something by means 
of music—such as a woodland piece, a pastoral, a battle piece, 
or, as in the songs of Schubert, where the music accompanies 
the poem so wonderfully. 

Then, fourth, there is the representation, or,the expression, 
of the soul itself; its moods; its raptures; its reveries, and 
everything which can take place within the soul, which, in 
ordinary cases, remains unconscious, but which may be 
called up in tones, and these again may awaken like 
moods in the hearer. It is of this kind that the more 
serious movements of Beethoven are, especially most of 
the slow movements. In such a piece as the Adagio of 
the ‘‘Sonata Pathetique’’ we have not alone a beautiful 
melody and expressive harmony, and another lovely mel- 
ody following later, but behind the melody and its har- 
mony something else—the inner mood of Beethoven. This 
mood it was which created the movement, and this mood, 
or soul-tuning, as the Germans call it, is what comes to 
us last in the work. 

Now, there is music, and not bad music either, which 
does not require much expression to play. Of this kind 
are the dances and hornpipes, and the light variations which 
used to be the staple of piano study when | was a boy. 
When a player got advanced he occasionally tackled some- 
thing bigger, which was quite as likely to be that descriptive 
sonata of Kotzwara, ‘‘ The Battle of Prague,’’ a historic 
fight which has done more execution ten times over in latter 
generations than in the one which fought it actually. In the 
variations of familiar airs, such as ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
| suppose we played more or less expressively, according to 
our keenness of feeling for the expression of the song. Then 
we had a good many polkas, waltzes, and the like, where 
the expression mainly was a question of a good touch and 
bright rhythm. And we also played a few pieces of Beet- 
hoven—so-called. | remember one which | used to repeat 
by the ten times. It was called ‘‘ Spirit Waltz,” and occu- 
pied one page of sheet music. I do not even know now 
whether Beethoven wrote it, or whether it was a piece by 
Reissiger or Schubert, labeled with Beethoven's name by some 
imaginative music publisher—for that sort of thing had a 
great run in Germany as well as in America early in this 
century. Anyway, I! played it for its seriousness. It had 
little melody, and, as | now remember it, very simple 
chords; but there was a way of playing these which made 
it seem to mean volumes. Beethoven was a master of this 
sort of thing, as you may prove anywhere in his works 
When he means to be serious he can be serious in two 
chords just as seriously as in forty. 

Now, expression in music resides in the sdea, and idea 
shows in the organization. It is the kind of ideas and the 
way they are put together. You can not find the expression 
in a piece without also finding the ideas of which it is made 
up. You know the old idea was that man has a soul, but 
the New Church people say that man 7s a soul. I have a 
sen who is an expert biologist, and | understand him to tell 
me that what we call our force, our soul, is the sum or ag- 
gregate of the force residing in the molecules of which we 
are made up. This statement rather floors me, even if it is 
modern science; for, going down street the next few min- 
utes | met two friends: one a man weighing two hundred 
and fifty pounds; the other a woman, weighing ninety. The 
woman had at least twice as much soul as the man, which 
must have proved that she had ‘‘snuck on” to a mighty 
forceful lot of atoms, while the man had taken the dead 
ones which came his way—like the meditative oyster he was. 

Phrasing in music consists of two things: First, of punc- 
tuation, or more properly of unifying the melodic clauses 
by so playing them that they make phrases, or make sense; 
and, second, by giving each clause its proper expression, or 
variations of intensity. 
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The natural symmetries in music are of two measures and 
multiples of four. Sometimes a phrase consists of exactly 
two measures, as in the Schubert waltzes. Sometimes a 
two-measure phrase consists of several smaller ideas put to- 
gether. To phrase properly, in the latter case, will be to 
bring out these smaller ideas no less than to bring out the 
larger idea, by putting the small ones together. This point 
| have developed practically in my new ‘‘ Phrasing for 
Beginners,” for which reason the student who finds himself 
at a loss with my explanation here will do well to pursue it 
there, because with the phrasing marked he will at once 
see what | mean. 

When phrasing is mentioned in musical criticism it gener- 
ally means expression. Every phrase in music is an incom- 
plete idea; a part of a larger thought. And all phrases have 
the character of antecedents (subjects proposing an idea), or 
consequents (predicates finishing an idea, or partly finishing 
one). Now, according to its nature, the phrase has to be 
expressed. If it is an antecedent, it generally operates cres- 
cendo, with only a slight letting down at the end to mark 
the lull or temporary repose for the completion of his stage 
of the idea; if it is a consequent it generally has a diminuendo 
effect, running down to a repose. This inner nature of the 
phrase, which seems rather mysterious as | here mention it, 
will be plain enough in music itself; just as a reader having 
no sense of language might have to study a sentence to 
make out whether it was going in or coming out, and finall 
might have to depend upon the teacher. On the other hand, 
the common-sense man knows intuitively the sense of the 
language, and feels every moment when he reads whether 
he is going up hill or coming down; whether he has struck 
a subject or a predicate; whether it is something that the 
sentence is about, or whether it is the something which is 
about the subject. 

Every phrase has a point of greatest intensity. The player 
feels that, or hunts for it until he does feel it, and then ex- 
presses accordingly. Then the four successive phrases in a 
period have points of greater intensity, and these the player 
feeis are not of equal intensity. The player finds the point 
of greatest intensity in the whole period, and puts his in- 
tensity there. This is something which a singer rarely 
misses; but players miss, because they do not feel it aright. 
A player has no business to do anything in music but to 
sing with his fingers. Just as soon as he feels his playing in 
this way, then it becomes expressive. And the work of the 
teacher is to bring the student to the point where he will 
feel his music in this way, and when he feels, play as he 
feels. 

Hence, we are to think of phrasing as intelligent expres- 
sion. It is a question of understanding, and feeling; and 
then of expressing. 


SOME OLD DANCES. 


THE COURANTE, 


“THIS was a sort of little musical drama which preceded the 

dance, rather than a dance in itself, for the prelude was 
the time for the actors to show their fascinations and chore- 
graphic talent. There was an introduction to the Courante 
itself, as there is a mimic drama in notes at the beginning of 
Weber's ‘‘Invitation a la Valse.” 

Three dancers took three young girls by the hand and led 
them in cadence to one end of the hall; then one of the 
dancers would begin to jump, skip about, and simper, pick- 
ing out one of the young girls who would refuse to follow 
him; the three male partners would go through the same 
performance; when all three had been refused they would 
return together, throw themselves upon their knees before 
the ladies, who would then rush into their arms, and the Cou- 
rante properly so called would begin. It would be pretty 
soon over so as to allow of a frequent repetition of the pan- 





tomime, in which fine manners and gallantry could be dis- 
played at will. 


THE BOURREE. 


Queen Catherine de’ Medici was fond of the Bourrée. The 
two dancers stood opposite one another, and performed some 
elegant steps, which must certainly not be compared to those 
of the Bourrée dancers of the middle and south of France. 
Sometimes, as in many dances, singers would accompany 
the instruments, or even sing without instruments; the danc- 
ing was then done to a vocal orchestra which sang popular 
songs in a well-marked rhythm. It is not many years ago 
that the attempt was made to bring sung contra-dances into 
fashion, but the fanciful and too varied ryhthm of modern 
dances makes the success of a project of this sort very prob- 
lematical. The dances of the people may still very well be 
sung; and | have seen the Bourrée danced by-_peasants in 
Ar'vergne, while one of them, gifted with robust lungs, sang 
alone for hours and hours without any instrumental support, 
singing local tunes that were familiar to the dancers—short, 
well-cut, strongly rhythmic melodies, which he would repeat 
over and over again without rest or intermission. 


THE ALLEMANDE, 


The Allemande seems to me to differ little from the Cou- 
rante on the one hand, and from the Pavane on the other. As 
I can not go into purely technical details, nor a special de- 
scription of steps such as Tabourot gives, like a true dancing- 
master I confine myself to quite special dances that have a 
very distinct physiognomy. Bither taken as a whole or in some 
of their details. The Allemande seems to me not to have as- 
sumed an individual character till much later,* and then it 
was completely transformed. 


THE GAILLARDE. 


The Gaillarde was danced by two people standing at first 
at opposite ends of the hall (all these dances for two dancers 
seem to have been invented for the purpose of allowing the 
dancers to be examined on every side); then both would ad- 
vance toward each other ‘‘running, coming together, and 
kicking up their heels.” The steps of the Gaillarde were 
very varied and very complicated. It was very difficult to 
dance with precision, but if you shirked the difficult steps 
the dance could be classed with those that were not beyond 
the powers of ordinary legs. 

The Gaillarde became fused in the Volte. This latter 
was danced to the music of the Gaillarde, and was a further 
development of the same. 


THE GAVOTTE. 


It was not then the dignified, pretentious, and chaste Ga- 
votte of the eighteenth century, with its deliberate and meas- 
ured poses, and grand bows and courtesies. It was a kind 
of branle. The dancers stood ina rowor circle. After some 
steps performed together one dancer and his partner stepped 
out from among the rest, danced alone, kissed each other, 
and then the lady went and kissed all the gentlemen and the 
gentleman all the ladies. Each couple in turn left the figure 
and did like the first one. 





*The dances here mentioned by Celler are those which were in vogue at the 
Court of Henri Ill. of France. 


A grand Eisteddfod was held in Lima, Ohio, New Year’s 
day, at which there were competitive singing, playing 
and recitations, prizes being awarded the successful per- 
formers. The adjudicator of music was Prof. F. X. Arens, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. Soloists, quartets, chorus societies and 
choirs were present from all parts of the state, and the occa- 
sion was one of great interest. 
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DANCING SONG. 


Moderato con moto. 
3 
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Revised and Fingered by 
Dr.N. FJ. Elsenheimer. 
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English words by JACQUES AHREM. 


Winter Song. 


Winterlied. 






Messo Soprano or Baritone. 
Music by H.von Koss. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 











Tue March Vistror will have a supplement of Easter music 
in addition to its regular sixteen pages of vocal and instru- 
mental music. 


A very fine résumé of Dr. Root’s life and work, written 
by Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley, was printed in the January 
number of the New England Magazine. 








‘*Wuart is Phrasing,” by W. S. B. Mathews, which began 
in our February number, is in response to a request from us 
to ‘‘rise up and explain.” Teachers should give it special 
attention, and the general reader will find it of great interest 
and value. 


Music is a fad, no doubt, with many people; but it is a 
harmless one, and will keep its devotees from worse things. 
So, if one must have a fad, we can heartily advise the adop- 
tion of the music fad. To most people, however, it is a noble 
art, an honored profession, and a real necessity. 








Mr. Matuews’ allusion to his old teacher, Professor L. H. 
Southard, in the last Visiror, was not intended as a reflection 
adverse to that good and accomplished musician, as some 
have supposed, but as showing the general trend of elemen- 


D’ Albert is the greatest Beethoven player, whatever that may 
mean. Another, that Paderewski can not play him at all. 
Still another, who, after worshiping other gods many years, 
bends before the man of the tousled head as the greatest 
Beethovenist of all, much greater than his first love, D’ Albert, 
the Scotch-French-Englishman who renounced his birthright 


to become a German. 
‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 


Music, of Chicago, is going about wearing a feather 
which belongs to the Vistror’s chapeau. The personal 
reminiscences of Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge, which it reprinted 
from the Visiror without credit (we suppose it dropped out 
while the form was making up), is being extensively copied 
and credited to our Chicago friend. 


PROFESSOR Ernst HELD, the author of the articles on scale- 
fingering, now appearing in the Vistror, is a gentleman well 
known for his long and valuable labors in the cause of music, 
and his articles should be carefully read, studied, and pre 
served. They have received the hearty indorsement of Dr. 
William Mason, and other prominent teachers. 


Great players, like great actors, stand alone, and can not be 
justly compared one with another. Each is great because of 
some special quality of his own. Jefferson and Irving are 
both great, each in his own way, but in no way alike. Pa- 
derewski and Pachmann are great in their specialties as much 
because of difference in temperament as likeness in their 
wonderful technique. 


Cuoir leaders generally do not know what a valuable aid 
to their regular work is the practice of glee singing. A kind 
of training can be had from the singing of secular music that 
the practice of sacred music does not secure. Besides, it pro- 
vides a supply of music of a character more suitable to the 
social gatherings of the church, and lends additional interest 
to the general work of the choir. 


Tue subject of the use of syllables in music-teaching pro- 
voked quite an animated discussion at the recent meeting of 
the Ohio music-teachers. The columns of the Visiror are 
open for a reasonable ‘‘pro” and ‘‘con” discussion of the 
subject. How long should the use of syllables be permitted ? 
Are they to be used permanently in study, or only as scaffold- 
ing, to be dropped when the building is completed ? 


IN these days of the New Light it is not well to too closely 
follow the old lines of traditional interpretation in art, theol- 
ogy, or music. The old stage-coach was the best thing of its 
time, but there is no use for it in these days of steam and 
electricity. The canalboat performed a special and important 
service in the early days of our country, but the railroad and 
ocean greyhound are the developed necessities of the present 
time. 


AMONG the many trials in the life of an organist not the 
least are those occasioned by the vagaries, humors, and 
moods of the king of instruments. For instance, during a 
performance of Dudley Buck's cantata, ‘‘The Coming of the 
King,” given recently under the composer's direction at Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the water motor 
got tired and refused to work. (Our motor used to go to 
sleep.) This occurred when the performance was about half 
through, and as it would require three or four hours’ labor to 
induce the motor to resume its duties the audience was dis- 
missed till a more convenient season. 




























































INDIVIDUALISM IN PIANO-PLAYING. 


‘‘He can not play Beethoven,” ‘‘He is too individual” are 
two of the criticisms made upon the playing of Paderewski 
at a recent concert in this city. 

What is it to play Beethoven, and how did Beethoven 
play his music? Who knows? Who sets the pace and the 
style and the expression for this great master’s compositions ? 

Are great artists (who have doubtless made much study 
of the works in question, the traditions concerning them, 
and contemporary artistic performances) to be bound down 
to the technique and say so of a distant past in the perform- 
ance of works like those in question? Of how much value 
would a performance be today carried out according to the 
manner and methods of fifty years ago? 

If imitation is wanted, and that only, why will not an 
electric piano or an xolian attachment answer the purpose? 
The expense would certainly be much less, and the perform- 
ance would be mechanically perfect. 

Is it desirable, if it were possible, to bring all ‘‘interpreta- 
tion’ to the dead level of any one model, no matter how 
good it may be? 

Trained imitation is, doubtless, more to be desired than 
crude originality and weak individualism, but in the case of 
real talent, and more especially in the case of undoubted 
genius, the player's individuality is desirable. 

rhe critics say the ‘‘thought”’ of the author is lost in a 
player's individualism. Who knows the ‘‘thought” of 
Beethoven in this matter? It is not /hougbt he seeks to ex- 
press. It is feeling and emotion. Music expresses no thought. 
It is a medium for expressing feeling and emotion, and that 
is never twice alike in any human soul. 

If Beethoven was the genius he is acknowledged to be, did 
he ever play any of his compositions exactly twice alike? 
No. The great master, like his music, was a thing of moods 
and emotions, and the interpretation of any composition was 
according to the mood or state of feeling in which he hap- 
pened to be at the time. He could not do otherwise except 
by becoming a mere automaton, and he, of all men, would 
be the last to submit to any such condition of things. 

rhe liberty Beethoven would claim for himself in the 
matter of interpretation he certainly would allow to others. 
And we have not the least doubt but that if he could have 
heard Paderewski play his D minor Sonata he would have 
highly approved of it, and very possibly have expressed a 
wish that he could have played it half so well. 

Modern technique, modern instruments, modern culture 
require modern interpretation, and this calls for intense indi- 
vidualism. Would Beethoven play his music now as he did 
when it was composed? Why, even in those days he 
laughed at the ‘‘meanings” the program-makers put into 
his compositions, claiming that each performer should, and, 
if he were an artist, would put his own personality into his 
playing, 


THE OHIO MUSIC-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The O. M. T. A. held its annual meeting at Columbus De- 
cember 26, 27,28. The gathering was not a large one. It 
is a difficult matter, if not an impossible one, to select three 
days that will be acceptable and convenient for all. All sea- 
sons of the year have been tried, with varying results, the 
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summer season having yielded the largest returns in the way 
of attendance. There were some animated discussions at the 
last meeting, notably in the ‘‘Round Table” meetings (a 
feature of great value introduced by Mr. A.J. Gantvoort during 
his presidency). Some of these topics we hope to discuss 
with our readers further on. The officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are as follows: President, S. H. Blakeslee, Delaware ; 
vice-president, N. L. Glover, Akron; corresponding secretary 
and treasurer, J. B. Rogers, Delaware; recording secretary, 
Julia Ackerman, Lima; auditor, David Reimer, London; ex- 
ecutive committee, C. S. Morrison, Fayette, James Bird, Ma- 
rietta, L. K. Donavin, Delaware; program committee, F. R. 
Adams, Delaware, L. R. Marshall, hewn. Philip Werthner, 
Cincinnati. Next meeting in University Hall, Delaware, De- 
cember 28-31, 1896. 


FRANK E. SAWYER. 


E regret to announce the sudden death of this very 
promising young composer which took place in New 
York city January 13. He was a poet as well as composer, 
and both poems and compositions were of a high order of 
merit, appealing to culture in literature and music. He was 
a pupil of Dudley Buck, and was an honor to his teacher. 
American music has lost one of its most faithful representa- 
tives in the death of Mr. Sawyer. He had already done much 
toward placing American music upon a higher level. He 
was born October 25, 1871, in Boston. 


CITY NOTES. 


Rafael Joseffy will appear at the Symphony Orchestra Con- 
certs of February 7 and 8. 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer’s advanced pupils gave a recital at 
the College of Music January 24. 

Mrs, Chapman Johnson is busy with concert work, using 
her favorite instrument, the Everett piano. 

Paderewski will give another concert at Pike’s Opera 
House on his return trom the West, March 28. 

Mr. Michael Brand, who was elected conductor of the Sym- 
phony Club, the amateur organization which Mr. Gucken- 
berger formerly conducted, has resigned. 


Marsick seems to have made a more favorable impression 
at our Symphony concerts of last month, where he appeared 
as solo violinist, than he did in his New York recitals. He 
can be classed as not great, but good. 


Geo. Schneider gave the third of the seventeenth season of 
his educational piano recitals, with a program from Beet- 
hoven, Reinecke, Schubert, and B. O. Klein. These recitals 
are given on the last Saturdays of each month. 


The Avondale Woman's Choral Society is the only one of 
the kind in the city, and its director, Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge, 
is one of the three woman directors in the United States. 
The list of officers will appear in the next Visiror. 

Miss Ethel Chamberlin took Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson’'s 
place as soprano soloist in the ‘‘ Messiah,” recently given at 
Cleveland. Mrs. Lawson was unable to appear on account 
of illness in her family. Miss Chamberlin gave much satis- 
faction as a substitute, and was most heartily received by an 
audience of four thousand people. 


Mr. Peter Rudolph Neff has consented to remain at the 
College of Music as its president. He will be relieved of 
much of the detail of his office. He asks for a million-dollar 
endowment. The College is in a most prosperous condition, 
but there should be a musical director as well as a financial 
one. There is no settled policy of teaching, especially in the 
vocal department; each teacher is a law unto himself. 















The Cincinnati Musical and Literary Club organized re- 
cently with Mrs. M. McClellan Brown, president, and Prof. G. 
M. Hammell, literary editor Western Christian Advocate, vice- 
president. The meetings are held at the Grand Hotel on Sat- 
urday evenings. On the evening of January 18 Mr. Ham- 
mell read a paper on John Sebastian Bach. 


The Symphony Orchestra shows decided improvement at 
each concert. Nothing approaching the excellence of the 
work now being done was manifest or could have been 
looked for last year. Public interest is also improving, and 
the audiences are growing in size. Miss Lillian Blauvelt was 
the soloist at the concerts of January 24, 25. 


Mr. C. C. Washbourne, the basso of the Mt. Auburn Baptist 
Church quartet, gave concerts in Kansas City and Craig, Mis- 
souri, last month. He made a “‘ hit,” the local papers accord- 
ing him a so lace in their estimate than that given by 
them to Plunkett Greene. We hope this praise will not turn 
the young man’s head, or cause him to neglect his studies. 


The Berea College Glee Club, under the direction of Mr. 
W. P. Thurston, sings a class of music new to us, and of 
which we should like to know and hear more. Ata ‘‘Read- 
ing’ at the Odeon, January 21, by James Lane Allen, John 
Fox, Jr., and Geo. W. Cable, all noted southern writers, the 
Club sang some of the ‘‘Mountain Music” of Kentucky. It 
is weird, almost ‘‘uncanny,” as the Scotch say, but very in- 
teresting, full of pathos, and as characteristic in its way as is 
the negro ‘‘spiritual” of the South. 


The initial concert of the Woman's Choral Society of Avon- 
dale, January 15, under direction of Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge, 
in Avon Hall, opened up a delightful prospect of musical en- 
joyment in that suburb for the present season. The chorus 
work not only gave evidence of serious preparation, but of 
a genuine understanding of the spirit of the music. Mrs. 
Dodge is thoroughly imbued with artistic principles, and 
her ideals are of a high standard. The choruses were sung 
with considerable spirit and precision. 


A fine series of concerts by the Marien String Quartet of 
the Conservatory of Music have been planned by the indefati- 

able directress, Miss Clara Baur. The first takes place at 

ike's Opera House January 30 (after the Visiror has gone to 
press). The Quartet consists of Mr. José Marien, first violin, 
Mr. Adolph Loeb, second violin, Mr. Richard Schliewen, 
viola, Mr. Michael Brand, ‘cello. On this occasion the 
Quartet will have the assistance of Miss Ida Pierpont, Mr. 
George Kriiger, and Miss Frances Moses. 


The great event of the month was Paderewski's concert at 
Pike’s Opera House January 8. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the hall was crowded—even standing room was at a 
premium. Concerts by such consummate artists as Pade- 
rewski are above criticism. Some of our ‘‘dailies'’ made 
slight attempts in this direction on the score of ‘‘individual- 
ism,” but there is much, if not more, to be said in favor of 
individualism than against it. We offer a few suggestions 
on this subject in an editorial in this Visrror. 


SOUSA THE MARCH KING. 


OPULAR music by a good military band is so infre- 
uently heard that the public gets to hunger for it 
keenly, says the Inter-Ocean, of Chicago. No bandmaster 
has so well satisfied the people's taste in this direction 
as John Philip Sousa. As a maker of catchy programs 
he has no equal, and as an organizer, disciplinarian, and 
leader he is qualified for the head of his class at home or 
abroad. Sousa’s march compositions belong to the musical 
literature of the country. There is a magnetism and a vitality 
in the fiber of these scores which will keep them alive for 
generations. Full of melody, surprisingly ingenious in con- 
struction, and possessing a snap and swing peculiarly fasci- 
nating, they are as appropriate for a concert as they are for a 
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regiment's parade. Sousa’s last march is called ‘‘ King Cot- 
ton.” It was written for a performance at the Atlanta ex- 
position, and jumped into popularity in twenty-four hours 
after publication. The Auditorium program will include 
many new pieces of the popular grade, as well as the old-time 
favorites of former concerts. Judiciously interspersed there 
will be a bit or two from Wagner and other masters, for 
Sousa likes to show that his band is at home in the classic. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


It is said Yvette Guilbert knows six hundred songs. And 
such songs! 


Mr. E. M. Bowman's Temple Choir, Brooklyn, N. Y., gave 
its first monthly ‘‘Glee Night’’ January 9. The occasion 
was one of great interest. 


Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, has been playing at the con- 
certs of the Imperial Musical Society at St. Petersburg this 
season. He made ‘‘a great sensation.” 

Signor Mascagni has entered upon his duties as director 
of the Liceo Musicale at Pesaro. He has been touring of late, 
conducting performances of his ‘‘Cavalleria.”’ 

Mr. John Philip Sousa’s new opera ‘‘El Capitan” is now 
in rehearsal, and will soon be put upon the stage. It is full 
of good music and fun, and can not fail to make a hit. 


In Paris it is urged that the government subvention for the 
opera this season be devoted to the encouragement of national 
music and mounting of works by French composers. 


Mr.Wm. Richards, of Chicago, is rapidly coming to the 
front as a concert basso. He has been filling engagements 
in the South recently, visiting Cincinnati en route. 


It is said that Theodore Thomas has been engaged to 
conduct the concerts of the Brooklyn Society, once known 
as ‘‘Seidl’s.” Of course he retains his position in Chicago, 
but he will have to do a ‘‘heap of traveling.” 


A musical antiquarian of Dresden, Herr Otto Schmid, has 
discovered ‘‘positive evidence” that the work commonly 
known as Joseph Haydn's on/y string quintette (in C major) 
is really the work of his brother Michael, and that it was 
written, or at least finished, on February 17, 1773. 


Eugen D’Albert’s second opera did not create much en- 
thusiasm at its initial performance. It was given, after many 
postponements, at Dresden, November 28, with the result 
commonly known as a succés d’estime. At the second pet 
formance the house was almost empty, and the third per- 
formance had to be postponed sine die. 


Mr. W. F. Gates’ new book, ‘‘ Pipe and Strings,” is meeting 
with great favor in England as well as in America. The 
music journals have given extended and favorable notices of 
it, the Orchestral Association Gazette for January giving a 
full half page to review of it, closing with the wish that it 
may soon be obtainable on the English side of the ‘‘herring 
pond.” 

Mr. Julian Edwards, composer of ‘‘ Madeleine, or the 
Magic Kiss,” and other well-known operas, is now writing 
an opera on an Irish subject, ‘‘ Brian-Boru”’ (Libretto by Mr. 
Stange). Arrangements have already been made for its 
production by a leading New York manager, and critics who 
have examined the work as far as written predict for it 
great success. 

The charges of eminent singing teachers in Paris vary 
greatly. Marchesi demands seventy dollars a month, and 
will take no pupll who will not begin with her from the 
very rudiments of the art. Mme. Lagrange has three dollars 
a lesson from professionals and four dollars from amateurs. 
Mme. Renee Richards charges four dollars a lesson. M. 
Bouhy asks forty dollars a month. Mme. Ziska charges 
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three dollars to professionals and four dollars to amateurs; 
Spriglia has five dollars a lesson. The rule is from three 
dollars to five dollars a lesson, or forty dollars to seventy 
dollars a month, and pupils are expected to take three lessons 
a week. 

During the Beethoven celebration in London some con- 
fusion again arose as to the date of the master’s birth, certain 
managers announcing it as December 16 and others as De- 
cember 17. All that is really known of the matter is that his 
baptism at Bonn was registered December 17, 1770, and as 
it was customary to baptize on the day following birth it is 
conjectured that he was born on December 16. The con- 
fusion is made worse by the fact that Beethoven himself 


—a"% 


imagined he was born in 1772. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Miss Villa Whitney White gave a Schumann song recital 
before the Amateur Musical Club January 1 3. 

Marsick, the French violinist, appeared in concert at Cen- 
tral Music Hall January 6, and with the Chicago Orchestra 
on January 22. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop has been engaged by the 
Boston Lyceum Bureau to fulfill twenty concerts in the East, 
opening at Rochester, N. Y., January 13. 

Miss Margaret Goetz and Grafton G. Baker gave a song 
recital at Summy’s Recital Hall December 17. The pro- 
gram consisted of songs composed by Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor. 

The violinist Rivande made his debut at Central Music 
Hall Thursday evening, January 9, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. He was assisted by M. Lachaurme, 
pianist, and Mrs. Clara J. Trimble, soprano. 

lhe Evanston Musical Club gave its annual performance 
of the ‘‘ Messiah” on December 17, with the following 
soloists: Miss Anita Muldoon, soprano, Mrs. Annie Rom- 
meiss Thacker, contralto, Mr. Walter Root, tenor, and Mr. 
William Richards, bass. 

The Apollo Club gave the ‘‘Messiah” at the Auditorium 
December 23 to a crowded house. The Club were assisted 
by the Chicago Orchestra and the following soloists: Mrs. 
Genevra Johnstone Bishop, soprano, Mrs. May Phoenix 
Cameron, contralto, George Hamlin, tenor, Dr. Carl E. Duft, 
bass. 

Paderewski gave two matinees at the Auditorium January 
13 and 15. On the afternoon of the fifteenth more than five 
thousand were present, and the receipts were seventy-five 
hundred dollars. This is said to be the largest business in 
his career. He will play again with the Chicago Orchestra 
in March. 

The Chicago Orchestra played the following program 
January 17 and 18: 

Sonata, F minor, Bach; Largo, Allegro, Adagio, Vivace. Symphony, No 
1, E minor, op. 08, Brahms; Allegro, Andante, Moderato, Presto Giocoso, Al- 
legro Energico e Passionata Ride of the Walkyries, Wagner Siegfried Idyl, 
Wagner. Overture, Fantasia, ‘‘ Hamlet,” op. 67, Tschaikowsky. 

Mile. Yvette Guilbert will give three concerts at Central 
Music Hall Thursday evening, January 23, 24, 25. The 
program will be made up of regular operatic numbers sung 
by Miss Amy Hartly, soprano, Miss Louise Engel, contralto, 
Mr. W. Ganor, baritone, and Mr. Orlando Harley, tenor. 
Mile. Guilbert will sing three groups of three songs each in 
the several programs. 

The Chicago Orchestra will play the following request 
program on the 24th and 25th inst. : 


March, ‘‘ Tannhauser,”” Wagner; Overture, ‘‘ Melusine,’’ Mendelssohn; 
Trauer-Marsch, Schubert; Polonaise, A-flat, Chopin; Waldweben, ‘* Siegtried ” 
and Magic Fire Scene, ‘‘ Walkure,’”” Wagner; ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel,” Rich 
Strauss; Suite No. 1, ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” Grieg; Air, Bach; Spring Song, Mendels- 


ohn: Serenade, Schubert; Dance, ‘‘ Henry VIII,” Edward German; Overture 
i812, Tschaikowsky 


HERE AND THERE. 


Prof. C.C. Case conducted a musical convention at Hunts- 
burg, Ohio, first week in January, and at Atlantic, Pa., the 
following week. 


A correspondent, who attended the ‘‘Moody Meetings” 
while visiting the Atlanta exposition, writes enthusiastically 
of Prof. C. C. Case’s singing. ‘‘He was an inspiration. With 
his beautiful voice and distinct enunciation every word 
could be heard in the audience of six thousand people.” 


Our old friend Mr. T. P. Westendorf, superintendent of the 
Washington State Reform School, has a right appreciation 
of the influence of music on young people, and gives his 
charges plenty of it. Concerts are frequent, and a high degree 
of musical talent is being decslenel among the pupils by 
this kind-hearted manager. 


Mi. F. R.Webb is still connected with the Virginia Female 
Institute, Staunton, Va., and recently gave his sixteenth organ 
recital at Trinity Church, assisted by Mrs. Bumgardner and 
Miss Tams, vocalists. The program included selections from 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Rubinstein, Scharwenka, and 
others, and, of course, was of a high order of merit. 


A NEW MOVEMENT IN MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


HERE is but one opinion among musical educators as to 

the crying need of a broader culture and a deeper in- 
sight among music-students and music-lovers. Every con- 
servatory and college complains about the difficulty of pre- 
venting its students from becoming, by over-intensity and 
over-concentration of study, mere clever machines, and yet 
no school hitherto has devised a system of broadening the 
musical intelligence which is either effective or permanent. 
This broadening and deepening of intelligence may be ap- 
plied in two ways, first, by improving, varying and widen- 
ing the student’s knowledge of his special subject, music ; 
second, by adding to the technical knowledge a degree of 
attainment in some collateral science or art. 

Examples without number occur at once to the mind, 
which would support the assertion that all great musicians, 
whether creative or executant, have been persons of extraor- 
dinary intelligence and attainments. Rubinstein, Joachim, 
Malibran, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner, are cases in point. 
The two forms of learning which hold music by the hand 
are poetry on the right hand, and painting on the left. 

Liszt's symphonic poem ‘‘The Battle of the Huns” pro- 
fessedly interprets a great historic painting by Kaulbach, 
and as for poetry, who that dogs not know Dante's Divine 
Comedy, at least in outline, could get the least inkling of 
what Liszt meant by the three movements of his Dante Sym- 
phony? The American genius for practical invention has 
lately manifested itself in the higher realms of esthetic edu- 
cation, and at last there is a complete system of helps and 
hints and apparatus for the training of listeners. An ingenius 
method, at once simple and complex, at once convenient and 
comprehensive, has been thought out and is being rapidly 
brought into practical operation. The principle of coopera- 
tive societies applied by the C. L. S.C., and the University 
Extension to collegiate education by the new Federation of 
Woman's Clubs, to the interests of the ladies and by churches 
to the ethical and spiritual interests of mankind, has been har- 
nessed to the triumphal car of the beautiful, and remarkable 
results have already been reached. 

The city of Cincinnati is soon to be supplied with these 
admirably organized societies, and we learn with pleasure 
that the celebrated literary musician, J. S. Van Cleve, will 
represent its cause in this art-loving community. Ever since 
the May festival which signalized the opening of Music Hall 
in 1875, Mr. Van Cleve has been closely identified with the 
highest literary and musical movements of the city, and it is 
difficult to imagine a man better equipped by endowment 
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and by training for this particular work. The versatility of 
talent needed for this unique form of esthetic education is. 
possessed by him in an eminent degree. 

It is quite impossible within our limited space to describe 
even concisely the many features of this new education. 
Suffice it to say that it consists of studying, in carefully se- 
lected social circles, the typical compositions of the great 
masters, with analytical explanations prepared by the most 
eminent writers, and sent out to each club. The choice of 
music is judicious in the highest degree, the literature is of 
an extraordinarily good quality (by far the best matter of the 
kind yet produced), and the whole method of treating it 
combines loftiness of purpose with practical adaptation. 

We wish Mr. Van Cleve God-speed in his new labors, 
which in no way antagonize, but, on on the contrary, supple- 
ment the work of the great army of teachers, and from a 
business point of view all publishers of high-grade music 
will welcome the organization of societies having, as these 
do, the study of the best works for thei object. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


WHEN PADEREWSKI PLAYS. 
When Paderewski plays, each separate hair 
Of his fine head becomes a wondrous plant 
Of power electrical, and this the fair, 
Sweet portion of humanity doth much enchant 
And then the magic of his fingers fine, 
When he strikes notes that fluctuate the soul, 
When appetite lusts not for earthly wine, 
But feasts on nectar in the player's control 
Nor can we doubt the story of a day, 
Of two young women pet, lovely-faced, 
Who, being overcome as he did play, 
Forgot themselves, and each the other embraced. 
E’en men have yielded to his glorious powers, 
And, ‘neath the spell, have bought their wives rich flowers 
Epwarp S, Creamer, ig N.Y. Sun. 


A musical term. The chromatic coloring of 
The faster the colors are, the more they run. 


Coloratura. 
a composition. 


Miss Pert: ‘‘Is Miss Straight Lace circumspect?” 
Miss Caustic: ‘‘Circumspect! Why, she won't accom- 
pany a young man on the piano without a chaperone.” 


Mistress: ‘‘Tomorrow is your Sunday out, is it not,. 
Maria?” 

Maid: ‘‘Lawks! marm, how forgetful you are! Why, 
tomorrow is yours! "’—London Fun. 


‘*Miss Bobleigh says she dreamed of me,” said Willie 
Wishington. 

**Indeed ?” 

‘*Yes. And she also says that's the last mince pie she’s 
ever going to touch.” —Washington Star. 


WEINGARTNER AND THE CRITICS. 


[N a recent work on conducting, by Felix Weingartner, 

Kapellmeister at Berlin, are some amusing reminiscences. 
We give two of them: 

Ten years ago I, in connection with Alfred Reisenauer, 
gave a concert in which we desired to play the ‘‘Ideale” and 
**Faust Symphony,” by Franz Liszt, on two pianos. The 
committee of the Wagner Society directed to us the pressing 
request not to play two compositions of that ‘‘horrible”’ Liszt 
(the master was living at the time), as we would in all prob- 
ability drive the people away. We finally consented to re- 
move one of the ‘“‘horrible” numbers, and in a fit of youth- 
ful wantonness announced instead, ‘‘Fantasie for two pi- 
anos, by Franz Schubert” (after the unfinished symphony, the 
last work of the composer). On the evening of the con- 
cert we played undisturbed the ‘‘Ideale,”’and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the supposed Schubert work excellently re- 


ceived, as well as being highly praised as a ‘‘ pearl of Schu- 
bert melody.” 

In 1883 | came on a tour to Dusseldorf, and played as No. 
5 of the program Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 109. By mistake 
some programs of an earlier concert in another town found 
their way into the hall. They agreed with the Dusseldorf 
program with the exception of No. 5, where, in the wrong 
program, instead of the Beethoven Sonata, was printed 
**Klavierstiicke, by Felix Weingartner."” | knew nothing 
about this, and played the Sonata, Op. 109, and on that ac- 
count was much astonished next day to find in a Dusseldorf 
paper the following sentence: ‘‘Herr Weingartner, from 
Vienna, has scorned prudence and made his début with some 
unknown compositions of his own, which certainly were 
adapted to the special technic of the artist, but otherwise 
had no purpose. One can be a good player and a second- 
rate composer.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“A Wise Woman” is the title of a new novel by Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, 
daughter of the late Dr. Geo. F. Root, and author of ‘‘ No Gentlemen,” ‘‘ Next 
Door,” “‘ Mrs. Bagg’s Secretary,” ‘‘ Sweet Clover,” and other popular book 

This story is fully up to the standard of those which have preceded in inter 
est and literary merit, and like the others is full of wise sayings and genuine 
humor. It is a love story, but worked out on different lines from Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s other stories, and trends somewhat in the direction of the labor and 
social questions of the day. Whether the ‘‘ Wise Woman” of the story is 
she who, seeing the drift of society above her, trims her sails accordingly, or 
is the good-natured, kind-hearted ‘‘Aunty,” who is able to be a law unto her 
self quite regardless of what others may say or do, does not matter; the thought 
and teaching of the book is that all useful work is honorable, and should be 
recognized as such. The story is a most interesting and absorbing one. One 
is not content to leave its hero and heroine until he sees them safely rescued 
from all their difficulties, and is assured that they are to “‘ live happily forever 
after.” 


The Boston Home Journal gives the following review of Miss Helene M 
Sparmann’s ‘* Lessons in Audition.” 

Helene M Sparmann, an experienced teacher of music, and author of the 
popular work, “‘An.Attempt at an Analysis of Music,” has prepared a book, 
to be used in private or in class instruction, for the development of musical in- 
telligence, entitled ‘‘ Lessons in Audition.” In this book, the result of three 
years’ work, the author gives a set of exercises with full descriptive text, which 
have for their purpose the elementary training of the ear, and of musical intel- 
ligence. They are intended for very young children, and have all been tried, 
says the author, with young as well as older pupils, always being received with 
interest, and sometimes with delight. Briefly stated, the object of these exer- 
cises ts to teach the student to read with the ear, which the author claims is 
the only true reading of music. ‘‘ Reading notes need not be reading music, 
for notes are only the graphic signs of tones, and very few people combine in 
their minds the right tone with any given note.’”’ The book is worthy the 
careful attention of music-teachers Published by The John Church Com 
pany, Cincinnati, New York, and Chicago; price fifty cents 


WHAT IS SAID OF US. 


Once a year, at least, we may be permitted to print a few of the kind words 
concerning our paper which are constantly being received, that our friends may 
see that we do not ignore them, and are not unmindful of their kind consider- 
ation. 


Tue Musicat Visitor for January is out, and, as usual, is of great interest to 
musicians. Being mainly devoted to music, and matters of interest to those 
who have musical tastes, it is edited with ability, and meets the requirements 
of its readers, —Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, january 12 


Tue Musicat Vistror for December is an especially good number. _ In addi- 
tion to various articles treating of musical people and affairs, there are choice 
selections for the piano, mandolin, and guitar, and there is also a supplement 
containing Christmas Music. —7he Christian Intelligencer, New York City 


Tue Musica Vistror for November, published by The John Church Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New York, and Chicago, is even ahead ot its usual excellence 
In addition to its regular features a special musical supplement is given that 
will be appreciated by all.—The Record, Meriden, Conn 


Tue Musicat Vistror.—This is a welcome visitor indeed, having much to 
gladden the home with musical information and good music in every issue 
The John Church Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, are the publishers.—7h. 
Presbyterian, Atlanta, Ga. 


None of the other features so often mentioned by us are absent this month 
We can always commend the Vistror to our readers who love good music 
and good reading on subjects pertaining to the art of music; fifteen cents per 
copy, one dollar and fifty cents per annum; Cincinnati, Ohio. The John 
Church Company, publishers. —Herald, Atlanta, Ga. 














































Por Sabbath School, Church, or Concert pur- 
poses. Arranged by 
J. WT. BLOB RF. 


Every Hymn is so arranged as to be used separately, 
with or without voices, if desired. The original key 
is retained in every instance 

Instrumentation: First Violin, Second Violin, Bass, 
Flute, First Cornet, Second Cornet, Viola, Clarinet, 
Trombone, both Clefs, Piano. 

Prices:' Single Orchestra books, each ... .50Oc. 
Piano Part . al & e : : $1.00 
CINCINNATI: 
THE COHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street, 


MUSIC— 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 


W. S. B. MaTHEws, Editor. 
§. S. MATHEWS, Manager. 


Send 138 cents in stamps for sample copy. 


Address 
MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 


1402-8 Auditorium, - + Chicago. 


POPULAR PIANO FANCIES. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE WITH 


“MODERN MUSICAL CLASSICS” 
The best composers are represented, and the pieces 
contained in this volume have been carefully revised 
and fingered by experienced teachers. 
PRICE, 81.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


THE HIGH-S@ROOL IDEAL. 


A collection of Glees, Part-Songs, Oratorio Choruses, 
Anthems, Hymns, and National Songs, especially 
arranged for use in High Schools, Amateur Chorus 
Societies, and Quartette Clubs. 

EDITED BY 


A. J. GANTVOORT, 
Principal of the Public School Department of the 
College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 


This book is on an entirely new plan, which will 
be thoroughly appreciated by those who have taught 
music in the upper — of public schools. The 
lack of tenors in such grades is well known. This 
book, by an ingenious arrangement and printing of 
the music, overcomes this lack of ‘‘ balance,”’ and 
opens up a high grade of music tothe pupils. This 
is not the only difficulty for which a remedy is pro- 
vided by this book, as an examination will show. It 
is prepared by an experienced educator, and is the 
result of years of practical experience. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 
NE of the Most Complete °, 
. . Offices in the West. “ 


: Makes a specialty of ithe 
 ‘%* Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 


The John Uhurch Co.'s work is done by this house. 




















MODERN Musical Classics 


A enpertecemiesien of pieces for the Piano selected 
from the works of the best modern composers. Ful! 
sheet music page, printed from elegantly engraved 


plates. 
PRICE, $1.00 
CINCINNATI; 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROYAL ORGAN FOLIO, 


A Collection of Choice Music 

For the Pipe or Reed Organ, 
ane of Opening and Closing Voluntaries 
Festival Marches,.Memorial Pieces, etc., etc., by the 
best composers. Compiled by J. R. Murray, author 
of ‘100 Voluntaries,"’ ‘‘Organ Mosaics,’’ Nos. 1 and 
2, ete., ete. 

Price, 50 cents per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


SEbkECTED 
STUDIESX 


From Op. 16, 45, 46, and 47. 
BY 
STEPHEN HELLER. 
Edited, revised, and annotated by 
THEODOR F. BOHLMANN, 
This work, which is dedicated by Mr. Bohlmann to 
his teacher and friend, Prof. Karl Klindworth, of Ber 
lin, is of great value to teachers and students of the 
Piano. Accompanying the books is a very learned 
essay by the editor on the subject of the Heller 
Studies, which will be of great assistance in the study 
of this and similar music. Asaspecimen of music en 
graving and printing the work is unexcelled. 

In 3 Vols., Price ofeach, $1.50. Complete $2.00 net. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PALME R’S 


GRADED STUDIES 


IN THE ART OF 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT. 

A ony prepared text-book for classes, consist- 
ing of a well-graded JUNIOR COURSE and a com 
plete and progressive SENIOR COURSE, together with 
special departments for Day-School Institutes, Tem- 
perance, Vocal Culture, ete., to which is added a Mis 
cellaneous Department, comprising a choice collec- 
tion of Sacred and Secular Choruses, Part-Songs, 
Glees, Anthems, Sentences, etc.. well adapted for use 
in Concerts, Closing Exercises, etc. 

By H.R. PALMER, Mus. Doc., 
Author of “The Song Queen,” “‘ The Song King,’ 
‘“‘The Song Herald,’ ‘‘ Palmer’s Theory of Music,”’ 
and about forty other important musical works. 
Price, 60 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


BEY Br’sS 
preliminary School 
“for the jianoforte. 


This is the newest edition of this very celebrated 
work. It contains both English and German text 
and foreign fingering and a dictionary of musical 
ame, This is the most beautiful edition published. 
Price, $1.25 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











THE BEGINNER 
IN PHRASING 


By W.S. B. MATHEWS. 








This book is founded upon a new idea in Piano 
teaching which is destined to have great influence in 
all future first-class teaching. It is an elementary 
course of lessons in figures, motives, periods, thematic 
covcioqment, and transposition, for the development 
of musical intelligence and taste, and the foundation 
of musical phrasing, from the works of Handel 
Schubert, Reinhold, Wolf, Heller, Reinecke, and 
Gayrhos. The le of difficulty is that of the third 
and fourth grades, and is a companion to Mathews’ 
Graded Materials, Volume 2. 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI, NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 


MODERN SONATINES, 


A collection of Sonatines by 
Modern Composers. 


Fregreniively arranged, compiled, edited, revised, 
and fingered by 


Th. F. Bohimann. 


One of the most carefully prepared and valuable 
works published. The contents consist of selections 
from Reinecke, Steibelt, Lange, Seiss, Merkel, Loesch 
horn, Handrock, Forster, and Krauss. The study of 
this music is not only interesting for its own merits, 
but it serves asan introduction to the more extended 
forms and works of the great masters. This is a 
beautifully engraved edition, elegantly printed and 
bound, an adornment for any library or repertoire. 


Price, $1.25. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATL NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Nature Songs 
For 
Little Singers, 


In School, at Home, and by the Way. 


Written and Composed by 


N. B. SARGENT, A. M. 


This is a book of Rote Songs, and consists of school 
songs, work songs, flower and bird songs, musical 
lessons in botany, and songs on all the various sub- 
jects of interest to child life in nature. The words 
and music are entirely original, and are melodious, 
pleasing, instructive, and entertaining. The 
will be of great value in the primary and intermedi- 
ate grades of public schools, as well as in the home. 


PRICE, 30 CTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 


PI piri 
Three Historic and Descriptive Sketches. 
The Origin and Development of the Organ. 


The Evolution of the Pianoforte. 
The Violin and its Ancestry. 


By W. F. GATES. 


In this work is embodied such knowledge on these 
subjects as should be in the possession ef ever 
earnest musician, professi 1 or amateur. It is 
written in a most entertaining manner and is very 
»rofusely illustrated. The printing and binding are 
fn the highest style of the art. 


PRICE, 61.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 














